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WHEN THE GOING GETS TOUGH , . 

. . . Soldiers in battle call on prayer, thoughts oF home and their buddies, 
and hatred for the enemy to help theitt fet through 



Source; Study of Infantry officers in two Hivi- 
siohi'i-ons »itk eoinbat experience in the Medi- 
terranean and one vrith combat experience in the 
Pacific and Infantry enlisted men in a division 
with caabat experience in the Pacific. 

p«ar is tiim soldier's constant c<Mn- 

panion. It is at his elbow when he 
moves into action. It shares his fox- 
liole when he is piniiad: down by enemy 
fire. It hovers over his gun positioa 
even when there is a lull in battle. 
When the. going gets tough> feaaf is a 
stubborn enemy he must conquer. 

The heroes are no more immune to fear 
than are the run-of-the-mill soldiers. 
Combat Taterans say that thei soldier wlio 
claims he has never been afraid is a 
braggart, a liar, or both. The wise and 
courageous soldier isakes this adjust- 
ment: He finds means of ovtrcoming fear 
before it overcomes him. 

How can fear In combat be ©vercdme? 
There are many methods according to com- 
bat veterans who have met the enemy under 
the ugliest of conditions on fronts 
ranging from the Tunisian desert to the 
South Pacific islands. One of the meth- 
ods is concerned with thought; ,in the 
long run, the combat soldier defeats 
fear by sheer strength of mind, by think- 
ing thoughts that will hel'p him get 
tlirough when the going gets tough. 

What the soldier thinks about when 
things look black on the battlefield de- 
pends on such factors as his general 
background, his military experiences, 
his attitude toward the war, and his 
belief in God. Officers are more likely 
to think of certain things than are 
eir men, for example. Axtd aoldiers 
ghting Japs are more likely to thizLk 
o f certain things than are sbldlers 
fighting Germans. 
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CONCERN FOR OTHER HEN'S 
WELFARE HELPS A LOT 

Officers and men were asked the fol- 
lowing viuestion; 

"Many men report that thinking about 
certain things htips then get through 
when the goinf gets tough. Soldiers 
with different types of experience have 
different vieias, Whut uould. you say on 
the basis of your experience?" 

They were then given a check list of 
five kinds of thoughts and asked to rate 

each thought as to whether — and how mvm 
--these thoughts helped them when the 
^oin^ waa tough. (See chart on page 3.) 

Most frequently mentioned thought 
among officars ia that they "couldn't 
let the other men down. " As mij^ht be 
expected, this concern is very strong 
mion$ t'hem, because they are called upon 
to set an example for their men to fol- 
low in corabaD. Fully 85 per cent of the 
officers studied in the Pacific and 77 
per cent of the officers studied in the 
Mediterranean say that such thinking 
lielped o lot when the going got tdugh. 

Even among enlisted menj this concern 

with their buddies' fate is very strong, 
more than half of them saying it helped 
them a lot during tough goin($. Only a 
small percentage of both officers and 
men say that such thoughts didn't occur 
to them. 

PRAYER IS A Mm HELP 

The judg/iient that "there are no athe- 
ists in foxholes" is close to the truth, 
if one is to examine the statements of 
officers and men on the power of prayer 

to help banish fear. 

Prayer is more likely to be a help 
to enltstdd men thian to officers, but 

I 
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WHEN THE GOING GETS TOUGH 



even among officers, a majority from 
both theaters say that it helped, them a 
lot when the going was tough. Almost 
two out of three enlisted men say the 
same and less than one man in five says 
the thought of prayer never occurred, to 
him. .Among officers, one in four says 
he never thoutjht of it. 

HATRED FOR THE ENEMY 

Hatred, for the enemy — a concept which 
many consider a powerful battle incen- 
tive — is often called Into play by offi- 
cers and men when the going gets tough. 
There is a vast difference, however, in 
the amount of help hatred provides among 
men fighting the Japanese and men fight- 
ing the Germans. 



QUESTION: "Mhen the going was tough, how 
much were you helped by thoughts of hatred 
for the eneny?" 


OFFICERS 
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SAYING... ■ 
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TH0U6HTS Of OETTlUe NONE AOAIN 

Concentration on the job at hand-- 
dirty though it is--i8 a method many of- 
ficers and men use to see them through 
the worst situations in combat. The job 
must be done if the men are to get home 
again — regardleas Of other reasons — and 
this thought proves a powerful support 
to many officers and men. 
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Among the Pacific division officer^fl 
50 per cent say that the thought thaV 
the job had to be finished if they were 

to get home again helped a lot when the 
going was tough. Thirty-nine per cent 
of the Mediterrean division officers and 
38 per cent of the Pacific division en- 
listed men concur with this statement. 
Roughly one in four says that such 
thoughts did not occur to hini* 

Thoughts of what they were fighting 
for are also helpful to"' many officers 
and men when battle pressure is severe. 
Enlisted men are more likely to find 
such thoughts helpful than are officers. 
Enlisted men are also more likely to 
have such thoughts when the going is 
tough. 

COMPARISON OF MORE CONFIDENT AND LESS 
CONFIDEiT SOLDIEU 

Another interesting note on this mat- 
ter of adjustment to trying battle sit- 
uations is the following: Enlisted men 
who gain in confidence the more times 
they go into action are more likely to 
be helped by the above mentioned thoughts 
when things get bad than are men whose 
confidence decreases as they see more 
euid more action. 

Thoughts of their buddies' welfare, 
getting home again, Hatred forthe enemy, 
and belief in mission are more likely to 
prove very helpful to soldiers whose 
confidence increases as they see more 
and more action. Only prayer proves as 
helpful to less-confident soldiers as it 
does to their more confident buddies. 

Certainly a good part of the reason 
why some men's confidence increases as 
their battle experience inc-reases is 
that they are better able to weather 
nervous and emotional storms at the 
front. This strength may well be due, 
in part, to the help they get from think- 
ing of things above and beyond them- 
selves. The soldier who thinks of get- 
ting the job done, of not letting his 
buddies down, of the help he can get 
from God is less likely to crack fo^ 
personal reasons when the going get^ 
tough. He is bolstered against shocks 
that might otherwise destroy him. 
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HOW SOLDIERS WHO HAVE FOUGHT 
IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC COMBAT FEAR 

(QUESTION: "Many men report that thinking about certain things helps them get 
through when going gets tough. Soldiers with different types of experience have 
different views. What would you say on the basis of your experience?" 



mm THE «9 ill8 MAS tdUfM» ,p 

...HOW MUCH DID IT HELP YOU TO THINK THAT YOU NAD 
TO FINISH THE JOB IN ORDER TO 6ET HONE A6AIN7 
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.HOW MUCH DID IT HELP YOU TO THINK THAT YOU 
COULDN'T LET THE OTHER MEN OOVNT 

OFFICERS. . . 



ENLISTED MEN. . . 
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■HOW MUCH DID IT HELP YOU TO TNIRK OF WHAT ME 
ARE FI6HTIHG FORT 



OFFICERS. 



ENLISTED MEN. 
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...HOW MUCH WERE YOU HELPED IT THOU«HTS OF HATRED 
FOR THE ENEMY? 

OFFICERS 



ENLISTED MEN. 




...NOV MUCH DID PRAYEt Hit fOUf 

OFFICERS 
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TRANSFERS TO INFANTRY: « 
A SPECIAL PROBLEM 

A discutsion of the attituettt of Infantry rcplacemcntt from ovtfttiti 

ASTI^ iiid the Air Corps 

Bp«ot for its ability than dd older in- 
fantrymen. This lack of pride and re- 
spect sterna in large measure from the 
Btjifez'^eritlo^il attitptes thstao wm cmxry 
over wbeii thm^ ate trd^tttrteA, 

The figures below are based on a 
study of relatively recent members and 
"old timtrs" la tuo lafantry diTisloas 
nearing completion of training in the 
U.S. 



Sourc*; Staify 6f wVarmt tnfintry divimiahm In 
Ccntinental United Statea. 

Mass transfers of men to Infantry 
outfits Hon in training in the U.S. have 
confronted Infantry company commanders 
with new problems calling for immediate 
solution. 

Ifen being reaseigaed to InfMStry froW 
other outfits come largely from the fol- 
lowing sources: 

1. Hen back frcna overseas service. 

9* liiii trim ot1i«r Ivraaehes, especially the 

3. Men froa A8TP nnlts wtaleh have been dis- 
banded. 

Diverse as their backgrounds are, 
these men have several things m common. 
Most of all, they share a dislike for 
their hew assignments. They are reluc- 
tant transfers at best, many of them 
feeling that the Army is not giving them 
a fair deai by taking thew out of their 
old assigniaents and throwing them into 
Infantry. 

Since they enter the Infantry with 
bad attitudes about Infantry, there is 
real danger that their entry will have 
bad effect on the espxit of their new 
outfits. Old Infantry men often look 
upon them with suspicion and dislike 
anyhow, and the situation is aggravated 
when the new men fail to adjust. This 
problem is likely to increase rather 
than decrease. 



MHAT Mfll HEN TNI fit OF tHEIR dUTF(T$ 

Combat veterans recently returned 
from overseas and assigned to Infantry 
and men reeently reassigned to Infantry 
from other branohes tend to have less 
pride in their new outfit and less re- 



rm £EiT tF MEN 
NOT PROUO OF TNEIR CONMNY 



AM0N6: 



Men reeisntly tr«nstterre«J 
from overseas * • • 

Men recently transferred' 
from other branches 

Men recently transferred 
from other Infantry outfits. 

Men with long service 

In outfit. ......... 




The same situation holds true among 
men who think their division is poorer 
than average. 



PER CENT OF HEN MHO THINK 
THEIR DIVISION IS BELON AVERAGE 

AMONG: 

Hen recently transferre(l ^H^HHj^H 
from overseas. ^^^^^^^^H 



Men recently transferred 
from other branches. . . 



Men recently transferrei) 
from other Infantry outfits. 

Men with long service 

in outfit. ........ . 
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TRAISFEIS TO IIFMTRV 



ATTITUPEf 6f TfiAiSFIti FtBK QVeRSEAt 



Overseas pefsoonel aow being assigned 

to Infantry outfits training in the 
states are very often battle veterans 
who have been rotated out of their out- 
fits or rehabilitated for active duty 
after suffering wounds in action. 

These men are highly critical of 
their new outfits. Having had actual 
combat experience, they often feel that 
they know more about fighting a war than 
those officers and noncoras who have 
never been closer to combat than field 
problems and maneuvers. 

In addition, they are viewed with 

suspicion by some officers and men in 
their new outfits. Officers are some- 
times prbtte to fear these e^bat veterafis 
who might very well "show them u^" in 

the eyes of the men. 

This situation is made even more 
serious by the fact that the overseas 
transfers are very likely to have built 
up false expectations. Many of them 
resent not getting lengthy furloughs 
before being reassigned. Others resent 
not being assigned to stat ions hear their 
homes. Still others feel that they are 
entitled to jobs as instructors in their 
new outfit 6 and thus resent being re- 
trained for the same kind of combat jobs 
they've already performed overseas. 

ATTITUDES OF ASTP TRANSFERS 

In recent weeks, nearly 100,000 
ASTP students have been transferred to 
Ground Pofces units--mainly Infantry. 
That these men's attitudes and previous 
miXiliftrlr baekgrounds make theiii a tpeclal 
problem for Infantry commanders can read- 
ily be seen from the following figures: 



of them think other soldiers 
resent the good deal they had in 
to college under the ASTP set -Up. 



go 



60% °^ think their ASTP train- 

ing will be of absolutely no use 
to the Infantry. 

^A'm(jr of them still think that the 
4/ /O Army has a lot of assignments 
open on which they could use their skills 



ffiid that Infantry assifipmentB &re thus 
unnecessary. 

« 

^OQlL of them think they will not have 
good promotion possibilities in 
the Infantry because the better jobs are 
already filled. 

-fQ CjJ^ of them -think that their trans- 
# a /O f^j, ^0 lafaiitry will m% assist 
their advancement in the Amy. 



Despite the hecndicaps of the above 
attitudes, most ASTP men are potentially 
valuable soldiers. Their fundamental 
outlook oh the war is healthy. Even 
though they look with distaste on the 
Infantry, fully 87 per cent of them ad- 
mit the Infantry is of great dr greatest 
importance in winning the war. Desire 
to see action is also strong among them, 
with 6f per e^t iranting to go overseas. 
Perhaps their greatest asset is their 
youth and intelligence. They were orig- 
inally selected for AS^P training be^aaad 
they stood out from the general run of 
soldiers. 

ATTITUDES OF TRANSFERS FROM AIR CORPS 

Large numbers of the men being trans- 
ferred to Infantry from other branches 
in the U.S. are Air Corps "washouts," 
many of whom were washed out through no 
fault of their own. These men's atti- 
tudes are determined in large measure by 
the fact that they are being transferred 
out of the Air Corps— the Army's most 
Popular branch — into one of the least 
popular branches — the Infantry. 

Studies have shown that 75 per cent 
of Air Corps men pfefer their branch to 

any other. This compares to less than 
3 per cent of Air Corps men who prefer 
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Many men object to Infantry service 

on the grounds that it would not give 
them a chance to do the kind of work 
they can do best and that it would not 
give them training for better jobs after 
the war. These same reasons are high 
on the list of reasons given for pre- 
ferring the Air Corps. On only one rea- 
son will men who prefer Air Corps and 

5 
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TRIitSrUS TO IRFAHTRV 



'infantry a^ee: they think that both 
branches st^# important in winning the 
war. , 

tttlAt TO 00 ABOUT THE raOBLEN? 

Each of the three groups of transfers 
into Infantry has much to offer the In- 
fant ipy in terms of qualif icatlons, ex- 
perience, and intelligence. They make 
up such a potentially valuable addition 
to ont Infantry forces thtat tMy are ie-* 
serving of special attention by their 
oompany commanders. 

A vast majority of theae men are con- 
vinced that the Infantry is doing a 
vital job. But they do need orientation 
which 14 aimed at convincing them of 
the importance of their doing that job. 
By and large^ the problem of assimilat- 
ing thent into tjie Infantry beeoin6» o&a 
of -tffeoti'Vt Wijeniution, 

An idea of what can be done about 
helping these replacements adjust to thd 
tnfanttry eaii be gathered from the pro- 
gram now in operation in one division in 
the U.S. In this division new replace- 
ments are given speolal ocmaideration* 
The division policy is to recognize that 
their adjustment depends as much on the 
attitudes of the men who have served a 
long time with the division toward them 
as it does on their own attitudes toward 
the division. 



Upon arrival, the men are separate||^ 
into small groups and interviewed at di^ 
vision headquarters. Results of these 
interviews are then forwarded to unit 
commanders to give them a better under- 
standing of the attitudes and problems 
of tha mm. 

On the basis of these problems and 
attitudes, a division-wide program of 
orientation is in operatloa to eonvince 
tlie men that they still have a chance 
for advancement and that every effort is 
being made to adsiga tbem px*oparIy. In 
addition, the following points are 
stressed: 

1. Thfet ^lisir asslgnMnt to Infantry was • 
tary neeuslty; 

g« That Infantry Jobs have an Importance 
above and beyond the skills they call for; 

3. That Infantry benefits froH their skills 
and ^mt tli«r» afe Jofels la Iftfftiliry tint 
make use sf even the highest iiitellSgenee 
and finest skills. 

While the above is only suggestive, 
it does indicate the magnitude of the 
problem and steps that can be taken to 
solve it. Any offieer facing the same I 
problem who takes similar steps should 
find that the esprit and ef feotiveness 
Of hla coinDand will improve oo»r<»Bpoad- 
ingly. 



Readioffis of Soldiers to the Film, 
''The Negro Soldier'' 



The WD film, "The Hegro Soldier, " 
which was produced to depict the Negro 
soldier's contribution to the war effort, 
is now available for general distribu- 
tion throughout the Army. 

To find men's reaction to the film, 
it was previewed before two groups of 
soldiers- -one Nagro, one white * The 
groups were chosen so as to represent, 
insofar as possible, groups comparable 
to the Negro and white Anqy populations. 
Their reactions are thus representative 
of Negro and white Boldiers generally. 



Both Negro and white soldiers were 
enthusiastic about the film, nine-tenths 
of the Negroes and two-thirds of the 
whites saying they "liked it very much." 
There was less than 10 per cent differ- 
ence between Southern and Northern 
nvhites in the percentage liking the 
film. 

In addition to liking the f ilm^ lioat 

soldiers think it gives a true picture 
of the activities of the Negro soldier^ 
Less than 3 per cent of the Negroes an^ 
5 per cent of the whites think the filn 
is mostly untrue or one-sided. 
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AniTUDES TOWARD MEN WHO 
"CRACK" IN BAnLE 



Most officers and mtii sty tlie s olditr who goes (ityvvire 
it lick incl sltouM km treafcccl accorditisly 



Source; Stady af eompimy-irada offieera and man 

in an Infantry Hivision which saw action in the 
Baeific and officers in an Infantry division 
idiish am aetitm M th? Madltarranaan thmMmr, 

Enemy weajpons tid not account for all 
our casualties in this global war. Men- 
tal crack-ups brought on by the strain 
of pouMing txQder f lice aii<d tlie fact that 
li4ld soldiers are subjected to the 
X>0U^|plest kind of experience--both phys- 
ical aai emotional— are responsible for 
large numbers of losses. 

What should be done with men who 
crack up mentally, who "blow their tops?" 
Are these victims of the " s creaming 
meemies' genuinely incapacitated by 
their "breaking down" just as surely as 
if they were actual battle casualties or 
are they cowards and fakers who act 
"haywire" just to get out of epobiat? 

Officers with combat exferieaice 
against liot^ the Japs and Germans and 



enlisted men who have fought the Japs 

were asked their opinion on how mental 
crack-up cases should be treated. These 
officers and men &ad eeen the '^ser^aming 
meemies" hit their buddies under fire. 

It is sl^lficant that an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of them say that aoldiere 
who crack up mentally should be treated 
as sick men. Only a relative handful 
say such soldiers are cowards and sliOuld 
therefore be punished. 

Because mental crack-up cases cease 
to be effective cOTibat soldiers and be- 
cause they must be pulled out of the 
line and replaced by other troops, they 
are battle casualties in a very real 
sense. Experience has shown that with 
proper treatment as many as 60 to 80 per 
cent of them can be returned to action 
under ideal conditions. Under ordinary 
circumstances, an average of 30 to 50 
per cent of them are so r^afailitated at 
the present time. 



HOW OFFICERS AND MEN THINK MENTAL CRACK-UP CASES SHOULD BE TREATED 

QUEStlOM: "In your opinion what should be done with men who crack up 
in action^ that is, men who get shell-shocked, blow their 
tops^ go haywi ret (Check the one ansfifer that eomes nearest 
to uhat you think should be done vith theM*}^* 



PER CENT SAYING. 



,Most of theiR should be 
trtiiited i* •f ek mmn* # 



Host of then should be 
treated soise other way 
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A CHECK LIST OF COMPANY LEADl 



Source: Study of company practice* among 34 
ASf eimpmimm in ContJnwitai Unitmd Statem. 

Hem oloae is tba reitttloashlp betifea& 
canpany leadership praoticas and oompany 

morale? 

The aQswar is that the relationship 
is eldstti iadaed* This emsner is baokidd 
by the results of a study Just consisted 



of company practices and morale among a 
group of 34 eoB^maies stationed in Con- 
tinental U.S. 

The chart below shows how the men in 
12 selected ASF companies answered 18 
questions about company leadership prac- 
tices in their own outfits. Six of the 
ooapjantes vrere all rated kigk in mmi» 

all thvoe of the foilowlagi f lielr 



{^) ia4lcatet eeapaniet in which 2/8 er aora of tiif aeii 
•xprass faverabia opinion* of oaeh fractico. 



Tho tt x oo«f«ft lo( 





0 




1 


1. Officers irtterested tn men 






4 


2. Officers understand men's needs 




si 




3. Officers are helpful to men 


^/ 






4, Of f i cars recogni ze men > s ab 1 1 { t i es 


^/ 


si 


\ 


5. Officers are witling to baett men up 


v/ 




1 


6. Fair share of cff-dut)' tinie given nier. 


v/ 




V 


7. Men given authority to do their jobs 




y 


\l 


8. Best use made of training time 




y 


V 


9. Fair furlough and pass policy 




y 


^ 


10. Fair ptomotton policy 




y 


-J 


II. Good seiection of noncoms 




y 


\ 


12. Satisfactory sports and athletic facillttes 


v' 


y 


\ 


13. Satisfactory recreational facilities 


v/ 


y 


\ 


14. Satisfactory orientation on progress and background of the war 




y 


V 


15. Officers give talks on importance of outfit's job 




y 


V 


16. Personal taiM by officers on men's progress 




y 




17. Men given opportunity to know the "why" of things 




y 




t8^ Punishment meted out fairly 
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The chart below shows the relationship between 
company practices and morale 



post or battalion commander, their com- 
paay officers and their enliated men. 

The other six companies were all rated 
Lou in morale by corresponding judges. 
The companies i^ted hiji^st in oidrale by 
these judges are favorably rated by 
their own men on nearly all compaoy 
praetlo«B. Those rated lowest fare very 
poorly in this respect. 



Space is provided below in which you 
ean rate your oim outfit tm the 16 com- 
pany practices rated by the men. For 
each practice, try to estimate whether 
two-thirds of the men in your outfit 
would rate it favorably. Compare the 
pattern of checks you get for your com- 
pany with those of the high morale eom-' 
paniee on the left. 



hlghtst in sorale 



Rate your own 
eespany here 



Tho 6 coapanitt rated lowe«t in aoralt 
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WORRIES OF COMBAT TROOPS 



Conecpiii tboul litalili, home problems, and the pOft^ir«r ^orld 
trouble many officers and men 



War breeds worry. Officers and men 
who are thousands of miles from home, 
living and fighting under heart-breaking 
and nerve-wracking conditions, worry 
both about immediate battle problems and 
'hoiiis prbblema back in the stated. 

Concern about relatives and frieadi 
at home plagues the combat soldier as 
does the ever-present concern for his 
own life. He worries about the peace to 
come tamd about his future after that 
peace. 

To the officer, ktidwledge of the 

things his men worry about is essential 
to effective leadership. Worry saps a 
nuui's working and fl^^tlag effieieacyt 
Anything an officer can do to alleviate 
worry in his command will pay off in a 
better fiifhting outfit. 

The Army has done much to help solve 
the soldier's home problems while he is 
in the serriee . The dff eet of go-t^ern- 
ment dependency allotments is readily 
seen from the fact that only a small 
percentage of enlisted tnen #ay they are 
worried about financial matters. Un- 
doubtedly, the Red Cross and Army Emer- 
gency Relief have also oeen ef feoti:v# 
in this respect. 

Various other worries common to many 
soldiers can probably be solved part ially 
thi^iugh stepped-up and properly pre- 
sented orientation. Through orientation, 
many of the soldiers' concerns about his 
place in the post-war scheme of things 
and whether the U.S. will achieve the 
objectives for which it is fighting can 
be eliminated. (As the chart on the 
opposite page shows, suph concerns rank 
high among the worriea of both of fleers 
and enlisted men. ] 
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KOH mc MOittES OF OFFieERS 
AMI HEN COHPARE 

That officers Aosi enlisted men differ 
in the things they are likely to worry 
most about is fvident from even a hasty 
g!Liui0# at the elart. 

Officers are more likely than men to 
worry most about the following matters: 

1. What is going to bappen to thm after the 
war. 

2. Itie way they are getting along In the krmf. 

3. lltAt bafq^ tn tl^ after tlwuaTi 
4* INnrs: aliettt natienal eveiit* tti tbe tTuS. 
5> Vanly iwraonal natter*. 

Ealiated men are more likely to woficy 
met e)tym% f he following matters : 

]» Iheir bealth. 

2. The physical danger they wight be faced 
with before the war ends. 

3^ Wot iondwlng Whatt la going to happen next. 

4^ IKiether the U.S. will get what It la 
fighting tor* 

Both enlisted men and officers are 
equally likely to worry most about the 
following matters; 



2. 

3. 
4. 



Baiilg a long way froM hoMB. 

llit.terii cdneaTnlitg tliair fanllies or 
trSjeadt liaeK bo 



Hie progress of the war. 

Financial wattera (practically no worry 
to either) . 
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The above list is based only on those 
items officers and men worry most about.^ 
It is in no way representative of thefl 
total number of items which cause themH 
great or little concern. 
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WORRIES OF COMBAT TROOPS 



I It sihould also be remembered that tM 
worries listed in the chart below are 
typical only of officers and men with 
combat oxpei'i©n©«. Men* a concern with 

health and danger, for example, is not 
nearly so strong among non- combat troops 



iitatiohed in an inactive theater ornr- 
seas. It is only natural that combat 
duty intensifies these factors, Just 
as being crex-aeas iftteiialf iea iseQ^s eon^ 
cern about the progress of events back 
home. 



WORRIES OF COMBAT OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 



QUESTION: "During the past month which two of the following have worried or 
bothered you most?" (Chiek only tm) 



ITEM:' 



Fiflincfil nitttars. .......... . ...... 



My health. 



The physical danger | might be faead with bafftra 
the war i« over 



pEir ctUT OF OFF I cm 

AND NEH CHECKING EACH ITEN: § 



ENLISTED MEN 



ttta pregreia of ibt wi^. ^ . . 

What la goina to hap|>on ie iM after tha war 

Being a long way froa hoaa .....*..•..• . . 

Nattaro concerning ay f airily or frianda baeic hoM. . . 
The way I an getting along in tha Amy ........ 

Nawa about national avanta in tha CS. * t . » , i » . 

Not knowing what is going to happen next 

tniat will bapitait la tha tt, 1 affar tha war . . , . . . 
Mhethar wa will gat what we are fighting for .... . 
Purely personal eatters not included above 





I 




§ Percentages do not add to ZOO as some officers and iiiei^ failed to check two itama. 
'Items are listed in the order in which they aippeared on the orlgtnal qiiestioanalre. 
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MORALE AniTUDES OF 
SUPERIOR INFANTRYMEN IN TRAINING 

lnf«iitfy privates who are later pr^inolcci to line NCO's 
ttiidl to Have been supefk^r tn moiafe ai^tttde» 



Soure*.' Stwfy of peivmt0m In tmo r^gimtntm of 
m Infantry divtmian in C<mtinent»i U.S^ 

Here is a situation which often con- 
fronts the Infantry line officer. The 
officer surveys the columns of recruits 
who have been assigtied to his outfit for 
training. These recruits have been 
rounded up from many sectioiis of the 
country; they stem from a variety of 
backgrounds. 

The officer looks them over and 
thinks; ''A few short months from now. 
some of these basic privates uiLl be 
squad, section and platoon noncoms. 
fh es e m$n siand outit " 

The months gO' by and s<:^ of the basic 
privates have blossomed out with new 
stripes. In what ways did they stand 
out? The fact that they were promoted 
to positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility is, in the main, proof of the 
fact tha^ they were considered to be 
superior soldiers. What, then, was the 
secret of their success? 

Some of their success was due, of 
courBd, to their superior mastery- of the 
basic skills of the Infantryman. In 
addition, however, it is likely that 
their iidrai< ottitukes alBO contributei. 
This idea is borne out by a study among 
Infantry privates in two regiments of a 
dirision in the U.S. which reveals 
striking differences between the morale 
attitudes of privates who were destined 
to be prpttoted to line NCO's and those 
who wef e no t . 

For the purposes of the study, the 
men were questioned during their first 
few freeks in the Ariny and the reeUlts 
of the study were then filed away until 
some months later. They were then re- 
viewed to see hdw the morale attitudes 

U 



of men who rated promotions compared 

with those of other men. Though it thus 
became necessary to Identify the men in- 
dividually, their ahdnymity was pro- 
tected from all but the members of the 
research staff working on the study. 

The study shows that the privates 
destined to become NCO's were likely to 
differ from their buddies in the follow- 
ing attitudes: 

1. They tended to be better-disciplined. 

2. They tended to have more self-confidence. 

3. They ware more likely to feel that what 
they were doing in the Army is worthMhile. 

4. They tended to have a more favorable atti- 
tude towaN their officers. 



5. Ttiey tended to h«v<i i eore favorabic atti- 
tude toward their noncoms. 



ffif SUPERIOR INFANTRYNAH 
TENDED TO BE BETTER DISCiniNEO 

QUESTION: "DO you feel that the Army is try- 
ing to control yOu and Other soldiers nMjre 
strictly than it needs toT* 



PER CEMT S*VIII)S "NOV. 

...Among Privates who 
were destined to 
btGomd line NCO's 




.AiMing other i>rivates 



r 
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SUPERIOR INFARTRYHEN 



F 



THE SUPERIOR INFANTRYMAN TENDED 
TO HAVE MORE SELF-CONFIDENCE 

QUESTION: *l' you were sent Into actual 
fighting after one year of training, how 
do you think you would doT' 

PER CENT SAYIN-e "ALL RI(3HT' OR "I'D HAVE 
TROUBLE AT FIRST SVT WOULO DO O.K. LATER" 

...Among Privatei who 

were destined to 
become 1 i ne nco' s 




.Among other 
Priv«|es 




THE SUPERIOR INFANTRYMAN WAS MORE 
LIKELY TO FEEL THAT MHAT HE MAS 
DDI NO IN THE ARMY MAS HORTHNHILE 

QUESTION: 'DO you usually feel that what 
yoN affl doing in xm Afmy is woftfiwune 
or notT" 

PER GXIIT SAYtNG IT fS WORTHWHILE... 

...Among Privates who 
were destined to 
become I ine nco's 




.Among other 
Privates 



SOME OTHER DIFFERENCES 

As another part of the study, line 
nbhcoiaB In the two regiments (assumed to 
be the best enlisted Infantrymen) were 
compared with privates and pf c ' s on 
8uoh factors as education, AGCT scores, 
physical characteristics and mechanical 
aptitude. 

The noncoma were generally found to 
haira more edueation, intelligenee and 
neehanical aptitude and to be slightly 
taller and heavier than the privates and 

fXO'B. 
In all the above cases, howeirer, the 
differences between noncOTis and privates 
and pfe's were small. It was evident 
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THE SUPERIOR INFANTRYMAN TENDED 
TO HAVE A MORE FAVORABLE 
ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS OFFICERS 

QUESTION: "How many of your officers are 
the kind that always look out for the weir- 
fare of their enlistfed nten?" 

PER CENT SAtiNS 'ALL* OR •MOST OF THEM"... 

...Among privates who 

were destined to 
become 1 1 ne NCO' s 




..Among other privates 



THE SUPERIOR INFANTRYMAN TENDED 
TO HAVE A MORE FAVORABLE ATTITUDE 
TONARD HIS NOMCOMS 

QUESTION: 'How many of the noncoms you now 
serve uader are the kind yiofu would went to 
serve under in combat? ■ 

PER CENT SAYING "ALL* OR *MOST OF THEM"... 

...Among Privates who 

were dest i ned to 
become 1 1 ne NCO' s 




.Among other Privates 




that the most striking differences be»- 
tween the two groups were in their mo- 
rale attitudes. On the five attitudes 
charted in this report^ for txamfLt, the 
differencei range from ^4 to 18 i>er cent« 

Since, by the very nature of things, 
officers must rely on men's performance 
records in making promotionSj the above 
findings indicate that superipr morale 
is related to superior performande. The 
officers had no sure way of knowing the 
specific morale attitudes of the men 
they selected to be line NCO's. It is 
significant that the men they chose were 
generally higher on these attitudes than 
the iften they passed over. 
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"BLACK SHEEP" IN BAHLE 



A majority of officers and men say their outfit's leading guardhouse tenant 

turns out well in front line combat 



Soureti Study ot •ri'iimi^ mm «id! eatmfiOf'Vdif 
officers in an Infantry divltica which •«* ac- 
tion in th^ Pacific. 

There are two schools Of thought on 
the question of how well disciplinary 
of fenders . turn out in combat. One school 
holdv that most of thett cannot be trusted 
to do a good Job under fire. The other 
holds that when the chips are down, most 
guar<ihotti# tenants are satisfaotor/ 
fighting tmtif 

The latter point of view is supported 
by a recent study in which about three- 
quarters of the officers and men ques- 
tioned say that the soldier in their 
outfit who had the longest guardhouse 
Fec'Ord w^s at least as good as the aver- 
age 80ldiei> in combat action. 

The following table indicates how 
these officers and men rated the battle 
performance of their outfit's worst dis- 
ciplinary 4fftm&oti 



The fact that this opinion of the 

battle performance of guardhouse tenants 
is not limited to officers and men with 
cambat experlenoe in one area is borne 
M 
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out l^y testimony Of off ioers «flio aait ae^ 

tion in another area. These officers 
concur almost absolutely with the judg- 
neat expressed in the table. 

This opinion cannot be taken as recom- 
mendation by the officers and men that 
ddiebat uaite be made dumping grounds t&e 
m«i with bad reoordSf 

In the first place, the worst disci- 
plinary offenders were, in the main, not 
undez" conelder^atioa. The officers and 
men were simply rating the battle per- 
formance of the worst offenders among 
those vho reached the battle front. IX 
may well be argued that the guardhouse 
inmates who saw combat were a selection 
of the very best men who had ever got 
into trouble with Array law. 

In the second place, it is probable 
that officers and men expected little of 
these offenders. A guardhouse yeterim 
who actually was poorer thah average in 
combat might have been rated average or 
better simply because he behaved better 
than he wss expected to. 

But even when we consider all these 
limitations, the fact remains that most 
of the men with guardhouse records who 
survived pre-battle screening seem to 
have earned the respect of their fellows. 

While it must be granted that the 
disoiplinary offender may have ehaifttoter 
or personality drawbacks that tend to 
make him a bad man to have around, com- 
bat performance is such an Importa&t 
part of a soldier's service that the 
following conclusion from the figures 
opposite saoDS Justifiedi 

If a soldier has a bad record, yet 
you or your senior officers feel he has 
enou|^ value to his unit to be oarried. 
into action, give him a chance to prove' 
himself. The odds are good that he will 
prove a useful f ightiag soMler, 
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QUESTION: "...Think of the ono man in your 
uait who tervod tine th« aott In the guard- 
houae. llow did he do In battle coapared to 
othar sen In the platoon?" 

Par cent of officers and 



enlisted men saying... 




ENLISTED 




OFFICERS 


HEN 




f 


f 


Much better than average. 


. . 7 


11 






15 


Same as avefage .... . 


* . ».2 


S3 






5 


Much worse than average . 


• . 3 


3 


Any othtr answ»r. « . ^ . 


. . to 


3 


No answer • . . . t • * * 


• * * 
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SOLDIERS IN OUTLYING BASES 



The G. I, seemt qiiitc tdtpt at adjusting to life 
in an inactive theater far froin home 



Source: Study of a cross section of enlisted 
mm' in mt jumtttve teopleal mrm» anrmemm. 

Vhat liftptie&s to morale irlien men are 

stationed for long periods in an inac- 
tive tropical theater far away from 
home? 

One idea held by many people is that 
morale deteriorates rapidly under suoh 
cemAitioiiB sa<l tiiat it ie&iB to get low^ 
er the looger men are so stationed. 

A study of a cross section of en- 
listed men stationed in just such an 
area throws a good deal of light on the 
subjeot. 

The study supports the following con- 
clueions: 

1> Though there Is a tendency for morale to de- 
teriorate when men are In -an Inactive the- 
micMTj the fears expreraed aOtnit rqpia de- 
terioration are soaewhat exaggerated. 

2. Though length of service In such a theater 
tends to have only slight effect on aen's 
general nmrale, It does have stronger effect 
on sow of their leisure- tliM habits. 

As the chart opposite shows, the 
longer men are stationed in an inactive 
theatiir, the more likely they are to 
spend their off-duty time going to town, 
and drinking beer, and the less likely 
they are to write letters home. The 
same trend holds true for still another 
leisure-time activity — having dates with 
wttuen. 

It may well be argued that because 
leisure-time activities may reflect the 
general quality of men's itaorale that in- 
creased drinking and decreased letter 
writing are indications of lowered mo- 
'^ale. Certainly, the deoline in letter 
writing gives some cause for alarm inso- 
far as it indicates a kind of growing 
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apathy among the men. It is this kind 
of apathy which often leads to a general 

let-down in men's efficiency. 

HON LENGTH OF SERVICE IN A THEATER 
AFFEeTt CEtTAIN LEISURE-tfNE iCTiytTitS* 





UTTER VRITIIA 











■EEI 


OR LIQUOR DRINK 


IN« 











•OINf TO, TOWN 











12 MONTHS 13-18 X9-2* 25 MONTHS 

OR LESS MONTHS MONTHS OR MOKE 



NO EFFECT ON OTHER OFF-OUTY ACTIVITIES 

Length of service in an inactive area 
seirnis to have no effect whatsoever (^^^ 

the following leisure-time activities: 

1. Book and magazine reading habits* 

2. Movie attendance. 

3. Card playing and other Indoor activities. 

4* in<k>«r ami outdoor sports astltittsa* 

'In p^lditing these indexes, activities 
of men with 12 months service or less 
have been used as a base line. 
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In addition, as the chart below shows, 
there is no significant difference bt^ 
tween men with long ser^rice and men irith 
short service on such morale-related 

factors as the following: 



Extent of. Interest In Army Job. 
Satisfaction with Araiy life. 

thftt tiielr Jot AsHlgnMnts aris voriti- 



1. 
2. 

4. Attitude toward officers. 



MOM LIN8TH OF SitViCf IN A THEATER 
AFFECTS CERTAIN HORALE-RELATEO ATTITUDES* 



These findings hy no means complete 
the picture. On several morale-relate™ 
items, men with the longest service in 
the area seem to havO attitttddB suptrior 
to those with shorter seirvice. 



?03r example, they are more likely to 
exj^resB preference for their soldier 
xiolea as against hei&g civilian workers 
ia war industries. Oh this latter factor 
alone, £3 per cent more of the men with 
tlio years of service in the area or more 
prefer the soldier iPoie titan prefer It 
among those men with one year of service 
or less. 



-1 

ir 


r--- -- 1 
rCREST IN ARNY J 


1 

01 









SATIS 


FACTION WITH ARK 


r LIFE 


1 







FEELIN 


0 THAT ARMY ASSI 
IS WORTNWNILE 


•NNCHT 









ATTr 


VOE TOWARO OFF r 


CIRS 









12 MONTHS 
OR LESS 



13-18 
MONTHS 



19-24 
MONTHS 



25 MONTHS 
OR MORE 



*7r plotting thesiB indexes, attitudes of 
men with 12 months of service or less 



have been used as 

to 



a base Line. 
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COHPANY PUNISHHENT 

Perhaps the one instance in which 

there is positive evidence of a kind of 
morale deterioration among men with long 
service in the ai*ea is in the recency 
that men have received company punish- 
ment. Fifteen per cent of the men with 
two years or^ more service in the area 
say they received company punishment 
within the past six months; only nine 
per cent of those with oni and a half 
years of service or less say they re- 
ceived such punishment. 

SOHE 8ENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Tt cannot be denied that—as far as 
over-all policy is concerned — men should 
not be kept too long in an inactive 
tropical theater. Discipline^ tends to 
suffer under such conditions, and men 
get sloppy in their habits. In this 
theater, the men themselves are con- < 
scious of this fact. Almost half the 
men with two years of seiivice or more 
say that they would liks to see nbre em- 
phasis on neatness of dress and that or- 
ders should be given in a more military 
manner. 

On the other hand, there seems little 
reason to fear that men kept for lon^ 
periods in siioh a theater fall apart a^ 
the seams. The evidence seems to b^P 
that most soldiers try to make whatever 
adjustments they can to the life they 
are forced to live. 
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HOW THE STUDIES ARE MADE 



The articles in this bulletin are based on attitude surveys conducted by the 
Research Branch, Morale Services Division and the research units reporting to 
the comraandiag fdiieretXs of the setej«al tbd&ters. 

The staff of the Research Branch is composed of Army officers who are experi- 
enced in the field of surveys, together with a number of civilian specialists. 
Techniques have been developed, tested and adjusted to fit the Army's problems. 

The basic steps in conducting a study are as follows: 

1. The questionnaire is i>rei>ared in consultation with the War Department 
bxranebeSi or the ttteatei*' eojtKoitnd iMediatiXy coadern^d. Questions are 
oarsiftilly clxowen. to provide the exact type of information desired. 

Z. The questionnaire is pre-tested . That is, the questions are tried out on 
small groups of men to determine whether they are meaningful and under- 
standable to the type of meri or off-icers te be studied. 

3. The project is cleared for action With the commands in which the study is 
to be made. 

4. flkg witwfeer ojP wen to b$ SMrvfytii Ifi set suf f Ifiiently large to insure sta- 
tiatleally 3?eliahle f iiidiiigs* 

5. The men to be surveyed are selected to insure as true a cross section of 
the group to be studied as possible. A cross section of enlisted men in 
the United States, for example, is so drawn as to give f roper proportionate 
representation to each branch of the Army, to men in each stage of train- 
ing, and to men stationed in the various sections of the covintry. It is, 

e#ttf6e, poeslble to get cross Beati&m 'Of a single brasioh, of a divi- 
sion, of HegtO troopSf or any other portion of the Army desired. 

6. The men complete questionnaires under conditions of absolute anonymity. 
They are assembled in small groups, and hear a short introduction given by 
a specially trained class leader. This introduction makes it- clear to the 
men that only their frank opinion is wanted, and that they are not being 
tested or spied on. If the group is ccsnposed of enlisted men, the class 
leader Is an etilisted n»n, and no officers arie present during the session. 
No names or serial numbers are placed on the questionnaires. Ordinarily, 
illiterates or men of very low intelligence are interviewed by specially 
trained enlisted men. 

7* Thf data are analyzed by specialists in attitude research anaiyeie. Re- 
ports of these analysts are released to agencies concerned, and also forntii 
the basis for the material presented in this bulletin. 

The procedure outlined above is that followed in the typical cross section 
survey. Other techniques, of course, are employed from time to time in spe- 
cial situations. 
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ABOUT THIS REPORT 



The findings in this digest are based, in most cases, upon broad studies of general 
problems conducted by the Research Branch, Morale Services Division, ASF. The purpose 
is to provide commanders with information which will assist them in evaluating the status 
of morale. The applicability of these general findings to the specific situation of any given 
command will vary greatly. It is probably true that no commander will be able to apply all 
the findings to his problems, but it is equally probable that any commander will fmd some 
material of practical use to him. 

• The report is designed to be useful primarily to commanders of regiments and smaller 
units. Some of the problems discussed concern problems that require the direct intervention 
of the regimental commander and his staff. Others offer suggestions on matters that clearly 
call for action at the battalion, company or platoon level. Some of the data has relevance 
to all Army situations, while other data ore significant only in certain branches or certain 
special situations. 

HOW TO USE THIS REPORT — 



The following are suggestions for the maximum use of this report by regimental and 
battalion commanders: 

1. Make sure that the report is studied by every staff officer concerned with personnel, training, 
or morale. Much of what it contains will only confirm their own personal observations, but there will be 
something new in it for even the most experienced officer. 

2. If mimeographing facilities are available, reproduce those sections which apply particularly to 
company officers' problems, and distribute copies to every company officer, retaining the restricted class- 
ification. The charts are easy to copy. Perhaps you can point up the data to specific problems of your 
command by use of illustrative material from your own experience. 

3. If lack of facilities prevents reproduction, your orientation officer may make use of this material 
in talks to junior officers, using a blackboard if possible. Officers new to command may be uninfluenced 
by mere advice from their more experienced elders; they cannot and will not ignore plain evidence, sup- 
ported by figures, which demonstrates that their success or failure as leaders in training or in battle 
depends on certain fundameiltal habits and practices which can be acquired by study and which will 
win tj/ie respect and confidemSe of their men.. 



